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The success of the experiment has not been all that the
Maharaja hoped for: the vision of a completely literate
community is still very far from being realized. But it
cannot be called a failure. It is at least something that a
quite appreciable fraction of the people can now be classed
as literate if by literacy we mean simply the faculty of
reading and writing. The methods may have been faulty;
there has been too great a desire to show numerical results,
and too great an inclination to ignore the ultimate effects
and the ends of education. But to diagnose the disease
is to go a long way towards the cure, and with a change
of method there is hope that desire will be quickened and
that the vision may at last be realized. The Maharaja
undertook to change the mentality of a people; that is
a process as slow as the growth of an oak, and it is not
surprising that even in a quarter of a century the sapling
has not yet developed into the full-grown tree,
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In many other ways, some of which will be found scattered
through the pages of this history, the Maharaja sought the
cultural advance of his people. The humblest of his sub-
jects he invited to the threshold of the temple of learning;
those who were better educated he exicouraged to develop
learning into knowledge. A little learning might be a
dangerous thing, but a little knowledge never did any
one any harm. He founded or gave handsome prices for
lectures by well-known authorities, he encouraged the
writing of good books by promising the patronage of the
State to aspiring authors of merit. He set up a school of
Indian music which has been well attended, and quite
recently he opened a new Musical Association which the
lovers of the art had founded for its better understanding.
Music in India, as in Europe, has been drooping. As in
Europe the inspiration of the eighteenth and early nine-